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Gentleken, — 


It  is  now  my  very  pleasant  task  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  present 
the  congratulations  of  the  College  to  those  of  you  who  have  obtained 
honours  and  distinctions  this  day.  We  hope  that  these  honours  and 
distinctions,  the  spoils  of  the  tilting-field,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  will 
be  to  you  the  earnest  of  more  serious  honours  in  the  battle  of  life.  We 
hope  that,  when  you  have  arrived  at  those  distinctions,  you  will  not 
forget  yom-  old  Medical  School.  Gentlemen,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  you  the  warning  which  sometimes  in  the  case  of  schoolboys  the 
giver  of  prizes  is  tempted  to  indulge  in,  lest  you  should,  perchance, 
mistake  the  prize  for  that  which  is  really  to  be  prized — I  mean  the 
attainments;  the  acquirements,  the  knowledge  which  the  prize  repre- 
sents. Let  me  remind  you  of  the  question  of  an  old  poet  and  phi- 
losopher— 

"  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire,  hoc  sciat  alter  P  " 

"  Scu'e  tuum  " — your  knowledge,  yom-  attainments,  is  that  nothing, 
unless  others  know  that  you  have  obtained  them  P  No,  surely ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  good  thing  that  knowledge  should  be  marked  by  prizes — 
that  you  should  not  only  obtain  knowledge,  but  also  should  excel,  and 
that  others  should  know  that  you  have  excelled ;  and  upon  this  I  offer 
you  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

Permit  me,  before  1  pass  to  the  subject  vsdth  which  I  shall  deal  more 
at  length,  to  say  one  word  in  praise  of  the  great  and  noble  profession 
which  you  have  chosen ;  and  it  shall  be  a  modest  one,  as  befits  an  out- 
sider. The  field  of  Medicine  is  the  field  which  of  all  others,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  thoroughly  cultivated  of  that  promised  land  of  inductive 
philosophy,  which  Bacon  opened  and  of  which  Cowley  sang.  Medicine 
is  a  study  which  has  this  attraction  above  all  other  fields  of  scientific 
study — that  while,  like  them,  it  recognizes  no  boimd  but  the  rides 
of  science,  it  draws  its  inspiration  from  no  fount  but  natiu-e,  it,  more 
than  others,  brings  you  and  keeps  you  in  the  closest  contact  with 
humanity.  This  is  a  praise  which  is  not  to  be  accorded  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  philosopher,  of  the  lawyer,  or  of  the  administrator  ;  but  it 
is  the  praise  of  the  profession  of  the  medical  student. 

Let  me,  in  order  to  point  the  moral  of  what  I  say,  refer  once  more 
to  the  career  of  the  eminent  man  who  has  passed  from  us.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  a  bright  and  memorable  instance  of 
one  who  was  not  only  a  distinguished  scientific  man,  but  also  a 
representative  of  culture  in  the  widest  sense— a  representative  of  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  our  common  humanity. 

Your  profession,  gentlemen,  is  an  arduous  one.    It  lias  its  dangers, 
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ho  doubt,  its  difficulties,  its  drawbacks,  like  other  professions;  and 
among  them,  when  I  look  upon  these  crowded  benches,  I  may  perhaps 
be  tempted  to  think  it  shares  with  other  professions  in  that  peculiar 
drawback  which  is  known  as  "  overcrowding."  But  I  may  encourage 
ou  with  the  reflection — you  above  others — that  however  crowded 
e  the  ranks  of  your  profession,  there  will  always  be  room  for  you, 
gentlemen,  in  the  front ! 

I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  pass  from  the  direct  subject  of 
our  meeting  to-day  in  order  that  I  may  dwell,  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  for  a  short  time  upon  a  subject  which  is  filling  our  minds 
more  especially  at  the  present  time — the  important  movement  for  a 
Teaching  University  in  Loudon,  which  has  lately  come  to  the  front, 
and  which  constitutes  this  year,  above  other  years,  an  important  year 
in  the  history  of  this  College.  I  shall  draw  your  attention  more 
especially,  as  is  fitting  upon  this  occasion,  to  the  bearings  of  the 
question  considered  from  the  medical  point  of  view ;  but  remembering 
that  you  are,  as  a  medical  school,  a  constituent  part  of  a  great  general 
College  of  university  education,  you  will  not  think  me  digi'essing 
from  the  subject  if  my  words  sometimes  have  a  wider  import  than 
that  which  merely  concerns  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

During  the  17  years  that  I  have  had  the  honom*  to  be  connected 
with  this  Institution,  and  more  especially  during  the  13  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  I  have  been  continuously  a  member  of  the  Council, 
its  history  has  been  one  of  useful  modest  work,  of  some  progress,  but 
perhaps  we  can  hardly  flatter  ourselves  of  progress  altogether  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  uprising  in  educational  matters  which  we 
have  seen  all  around  us.  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
distributing  the  prizes  in  the  sister  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  I 
ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Faculties  and  of  the  College  to 
some  anxieties  which  even  then  were  weighing  upon  my  mind.  I 
called  attention  to  the  recent  opening  of  the  older  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the  removal  of  religious  restrictions,  and 
then,  gentlemen,  I  ventured  to  say,  although  it  was  in  one  sense  most 
satisfactory  to  ourselves  as  representing  a  victory  of  the  principles 
which  we  were  foimded  to  represent,  and  which  we  have  successfully 
pm'sued — the  great  principles  of  religious  equality — yet  nevertheless 
in  another  sense  it  gave  us  cause  for  anxiety — some  cause  for  consi- 
deration for  the  future,  in  the  fact  that  it  virtually  terminated  that 
valuable  monopoly  which,  as  an  institution,  we  had  up  to  that  time 
possessed  in  a  university  connection  among  our  nonconformist  fellow- 
countrymen.  I  called  further  attention  to  the  founding  of  university 
colleges  in  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  ventured 
to  allude  to  a  controversy  which  at  that  time  was  just  beginning  as 
between  the  newly  foimded  college,  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
the  University  of  London,  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  College  to 
confer  Degrees.  For  my  own  part,  I  expressed  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  claim,  but  I  reminded  my  colleagues  that  if  it  were  successfiil 
it  would  become  our  duty  to  look  carefully  into  the  question  whether 
it  was  not  expedient  for  us— whether  it  would  not  be  some  day  neces- 
saiy  for  us — that  we  should  claim  the  same  privilege.  I  dwelt  upon 
the  difference,  as  I  understood  it,  between  a  teaching  university,  and 
an  examining  university  such  as  is  the  University  of  London.  _  I  ex- 
pressed my  personal  preference  for  the  type  of  a  teaching  miiversity 
as  that  upon  which  the  new  Universities  to  which  the  country  was 
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then  looking  forwai-d  should  eventually  be  founded;  and  I  con- 
cluded my  remarks  with  a  hope  that,  when  the  time  came,  this 
Institution  might  be  found  worthy  to  rank  with  those  upon  which, 
first  of  all,  the  privilege  would  be  conferred  that  they  should  grant 
their  own  Degrees. 

Three  years  after  this,  the  movement  for  a  teaching  university  in 
the  north  of  England  having  ripened  more  suddenly  than  was  expected, 
the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  was  founded,  amidst  general 
approval,  and  without,  I  am  happy  to  say,  one  single  word  of  objection 
from  the  University  of  London.    The  Victoria  University  is  founded 
on  the  type  of  a  federal  university  of  colleges  distributed  over 
various  great  cities  and  centres  of  population.    That  type,  gentlemen, 
in  my  opinion  is  not  a  perfect  t3'pe,  and  for  this  reason — that  for 
perfect  administration  you  require  that  the  administrators  should  live 
within  speaking  distance  of  each  other.    But,  nevertheless,  it  was  the 
best  type  possible  under  the  circumstances  for  the  institutions  for  the 
sake  of  which  that  University  was  foimded.    It  was  founded  in 
order  that  university  colleges  might  be  established,  furthered  and 
encouraged  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  various  cities 
and  centres  of  popidation  in  England ;  and  as  those  colleges  have 
been  founded,  have  improved  their  position  and  developed  their 
efficiency,  they  are  claiming,  and  they  will  claim   one  by  one, 
admittance  to  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester.    This  is  already 
the  case  not  merely  with  Owens  College,  but  with  the  Liverpool 
University  College,  which  was  founded  for  the  purpose,  and,  quite 
recently,  with  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Leeds  ;  and  we  shall  expect 
to  see  Bmningham  and  Bristol,  Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  Newcastle 
and  Cardiff  following  in  their  steps.    And,  gentlemen,  as  such  colleges 
are  founded,  and  as  they  claim  their  place  as  members  of  a  University, 
we  must  expect  to  see — and  we  must  not  regret  it — the  valuable  con- 
nection that  we  have  hitherto  mamtained  in  those  great  cities  and 
centres  of  population  terminated  by  the  natural  course  of  things  m 
favour  of  a  university  education  which  is  brought  home  to  their  doors. 
We  must  expect  to  become,  as  time  moves  on,  more  and  more  al/ondon 
College — less  and  less  a  national  institution. 

The  controversy  which  I  have  mentioned  between  Owens  College 
and  the  University  of  London  was  an  amicable  one,  and  did  not 
lead  to  war.  It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  those  who 
moved  in  the  matter  claimed  the  privilege  of  conferring  Degrees  for 
the  Victoria  University  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  as  it  existed ;  and  of  course  we  cannot  but  consider  that 
those  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  grant  or  to  refuse  that  privilege  would 
have  refused  it  if  they  had  thought  that  no  case  could  be  made  out 
for  such  a  change.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  dissatisfaction 
among  those  Colleges  with  the  existing  slate  of  things,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny.  That  there  is  dissatisfaction  at  present 
among  ourselves  with  the  system  of  university  mutters  in  London, 
under  which  we  live,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  "ignore.  But  I  am  not 
here  to-day— nor  is  it  part  of  my  argument— to  point  to  defects  in  the 
administration  of  the  University  of  London.  I  believe  that  such 
drawbacks  as  we  consider  to  exist  arise  from  the  'lystem  of  separa- 
tion between  institution  and  institution  concerning  university  matters, 
rather  than  from  any  deficiency  in  administration,  if  any  such  there 
be,  on  the  part  either  of  the  administrators  of  Burlington  House  or  of 
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this  College.  The  question  is  -whether,  recognizing  those  drawbacks, 
we  are  to  be  content  to  remain  as  we  are,  wlien  colleges  in  provincial 
towns,  compared  to  which  we  are  venerable,  have  already  obtained 
that  which  we  seek — whether  it  is  possible  for  us  in  doing  our  duty 
to  this  Institution  to  put  up  with  a  lower  position,  a  position  of 
inferior  trust  and  dignity,  than  that  which  has  been  accorded  to  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  to  the  Liverpool  College. 

I  will  touch  upon  some  of  these  drawbacks — drawbacks  which,  as 
I  have  said,  I  do  not  impute  as  matters  of  fault  to  any  man  or  to  any  set 
of  men,  but  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  system ;  and  I  will  draw  my 
instances  (and  you  are  to  consider  that  I  could  give  you  many 
others),  as  in  duty  bound  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  medical  side 
of  the  question. 

Well,  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  very  serious  and  very  unpleasant  condition  of  things  in  the  fact 
that  several  of  our  students,  we  find,  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  us  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  finish  their  course  of  study  at  other  institutions 
where  degrees  are  conferred,  in  order  to  quality  for  those  degrees. 
We  have  always  been,  as  Broke  said  of  the  '  Shannon,'  "  an  unassu- 
ming ship,"  and  I  am  not  going  to  boast.  Let  us  admit  that  there 
may  be  elsewhere  teachers  as  eminent  as  those  I  see  around  me.  Let 
us  admit  that  there  may  be  elsewhere  possibilities  of  study  compa- 
rable to  those  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  this  place.  But  I  will  not 
admit — it  is  my  duty  to  deny,  and  the  point  is  conceded  by  others 
outside  our  limits — that  there  is  anywhere  a  more  eminent  hodj  of 
professors  and  instructors  than  that  which  has  now,  for  two  genera- 
tions, led  the  van  in  matters  of  medical  instruction  of  a  university'  kind 
in  this  College.  I  will  not  admit  that  there  is  anywhere,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  a  field  of  study  presenting  greater  opportunities  to 
the  student  than  that  of  Loudon  with  its  numerous  medical  schools, 
and  with  its  numerous  facilities  for  scientific  study. 

Next  let  me  mention  an  evil,  for  which  the  University  of  London 
is  not  responsible — for  which  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  said  to  be 
responsible  except  the  non-existence  of  that  uui-\-ersity  which  the 
University  of  London  is  not.  Not  only  are  medical  schools,  as  we 
know  well,  dependent  upon  hospitals,  but  also,  what  is  not  so 
generally  known  to  the  pubhc,  hospitals  are  dependent  for  their 
administration  upon  medical  schools.  As  London  has  spread  and  as  one 
general  hospital  after  another  has  been  founded,  each  has  attached  to 
itself  its  own  separate  medical  school.  Each  school  must  provide,  in 
order  to  satisfy  professional  requirements,  not  merely  that  clinical 
teaching  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  founded,  but  also  scientitic 
teaching  of  a  multifarious  and  expensive  character.  In  some  of  these 
schools,  as  is  well  known,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  provide  this 
scientific  teaching  in  a  manner  sufficiently  effective  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school.  There  need  be  no  delicacy,  gentlemen,  in  mentioning 
this,  because,  in  fact,  it  has  been  most  honourably  acknowledged 
by  several  of  these  medical  scliools  in  their  recent  action.  It  was 
lately  brought  to  our  notice  that  in  the  case  of  se\-eral  of  them,  tliey 
have  practically,  in  some  brandies,  given  up  the  scicutiffc  training  of 
their  students,  and  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment school  at  Kensington,  by  which  their  students  sliould  there 
receive  that  teaching  which  tliey  found  tliemselves  unable  to  give. 
Well,  gentlemen,  at  the  Coimcil  of  this  College  we  had  somethuig  to 
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say — ^we  had  some  objection  to  take — to  that  arrangement.  With 
that  I  need  not  trouble  you  further  than  to  say  that  we  thought 
a  Government  department  ought  not  to  lend  itself  to  an  exclusive 
arrangement  of  this  kind.  ■  We  thought  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  students  themselves  and  for  the  public  if  the  matter  had  been 
left  open  whether  they  should  go  to  South  Kensington  for  their  chem- 
istry and  physiology,  or  come,  if  they  so  preferred  it,  to  ourselves. 
But  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  consider  me  in  this 
matter  to  be  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  other  schools.  As  men  of 
the  world,  we  are  quite  aware  that  medical  schools  are  to  a  certain 
extent  rivals,  and  we  cannot  expect,  merely  because  we  asked  it,  that 
the  natural  jealousies  of  rivals  should  be  allayed,  and  that  a  medical 
school  in  so  delicate  a  matter  sliould  freely  accept  our  offers  of  instruc- 
tion for  its  students  who,  they  might  suppose,  would  perhaps  be  de- 
tached from  their  affection  for  their  own  school  by  frequenting  this 
place.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  remedy  that  we  should  look  to  P 
I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  we  ought  not,  as  a  Council,  to  sit  down 
and  seek  no  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  this.  Why,  surely 
the  remedy  is,  that  some  central  authority  should  be  provided — some 
institution  where  we  can  meet  our  sister  schools  upon  equal  terms, 
not  that  wholesome  emulations  should  be  extinguished,  but  that  the 
mischiefs  which  arise  from  their  excess  should  be  obviated,  where,  in 
fact,  teachers  and  administrators  might  meet  together  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  for  improvements  in  medical  education  upon  a  common 
footing  and  without  fear  of  mutual  injury. 

This,  among  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  many  of  which 
I  could  give  you,  led  some  of  us,  as  much  as  three  years  ago,  into 
a  long  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  eventually  into  a  movement  for 
the  foundation  of  a  Teaching  University  in  and  for  London.  The 
year  before  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the  sister  Faculties,  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Science,  Professor  Graham  (whom,  I  hope,  we 
shall  see  before  long  among  us  restored  to  health),  called  oui-  atten- 
tion to  the  movement  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculty.  The  President  of  the  College,  Lord  Kimberley, 
expressed  also  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  said  (I 
am  quoting  his  words,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
College  of  that  date) : — "  There  is  nothing  more  dissatisfying  to  the 
minds  of  students  and  of  educational  men,  than  that  in  this  great  city 
there  should  not  be  some  more  complete  establishment  of  some  uni- 
versal system.  We  may  not  see  it  accomplished.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  sees  at  present  how  the  end  is  to  be  obtained,  but  I  am 
quite  certain  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  institutions  of  this 
great  city  that  they  should  be  gathered  together  and  the  teachers  and 
managers  brought  into  a  close  and  immediate  contact."  With  that 
encouragement  we,  many  of  us,  took  up  the  movement  warmly,  and 
it  has  now  been  brought  to  the  practical  stage  of  definite  proposals 
and  of  a  formal  progi-amme.  We  ask,  in  short,  that  the  same  privi- 
lege which  has  already  been  conceded  to  country  colleges  through  the 
Victoria  University  shall  be  conceded  also  to  us  in  London.  Gentle- 
men, we  cannot  go  to  Manchester.  We  cannot  so  far  ignore  our 
position  and  our  history  as  to  seek  for  admittance  from  the  offsprino- 
of  our  offspring.  Besides,  we  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  to 
Manchester.  The  system  of  the  Victoria  University,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, is  that  of  an  imperfect  university,  arising  from  its  being  scattered 
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over  several  cities  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  There  is 
within  our  reach  the  more  complete  system  of  a  localised  university  ; 
for  vyho  will  have  tbe  face  to  say  that  in  this  great  population  of 
something  like  four  millions  residiug  within  limits  admitting  of  daily 
intercourse  there  is  not  material  enough — there  is  not  gi'ound  enough 
— to  support  a  local  teaching  university  of  its  own  ? 

There  were  working  with  us  for  a  long  time,  in  the  course  of  this 
inquirj',  several  active  menihers  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
who  had  themselves  heen  interested  in  similar  movements,  and  who 
desired  to  see  the  development  of  that  University  in  the  direction  to 
which  our  hopes  and  wishes  also  pointed.  By  their  exertions,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  our  movement,  the  Convocation  and  the  Senate  of 
the  UniA'ersity  of  Ijondon  have  heen  hrought  separately  to  consider 
this  matter  and  have  put  forward  from  time  to  time  certain  proposals 
for  what  I  must  call  a  compromise.  Those  proposals  have  heen  offi- 
cially communicated  to  us  through  our  President,  and  have  been,  I  need 
not  say,  carefully  considered  hy  the  CouncU.  They  do  not  amount 
to  that  which  we  desire.  They  do  not  cover  that  which  we  claim. 
They  are  limited  to  this  :  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  eight  representatives 
of  the  four  Faculties  of  the  University — two  to  each — such  represen- 
tatives to  be  chosen  by  assemblies  of  the  Faculties,  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Faculties  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the  institutions 
throughout  England  which  send  up  candidates  to  the  University. 
There  is  also  a  provision  for  Boards  of  Studies  to  be  constituted  out  of 
these  same  Faculties  to  exercise  purely  consultative  and  delibera- 
tive functions.  I  think  that  is  aU — all,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  practical 
character.  There  is  no  doubt — and  it  is  an  important  matter  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  our  argument — a  proposal  that  in 
the  preamble,  in  the  objects  of  the  University,  there  should  be  included 
a  statement,  that  its  purpose  is  to  encourage  education,  especially  in 
London ;  and  there  is  also  a  proposal  that  as  time  and  opportvmity  are 
given,  it  shall  have  power  to  found  Professorships,  provided  that  such 
Professorships  shall  not  compete  unfairly  with  our  own.  But,  passing 
over  these  two  latter  proposals  as  not  exactly  of  a  practical  character, 
1  say  that  the  proposal  to  admit  eight  gentlemen,  representatives  of 
assemblies  the  constitution  of  which  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  upon  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  and  to  appoint  these  Boards  of  Studies 
composed  of  representatives  so  gathered  from  all  parts  of  England,  is 
•not  what  we  want.  It  does  not  meet  our  views;  and  for  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  representation  which  would  be  given  to  this 
College  on  such  a  system  in  the  governing  body  of  the  University, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  teaching  university  and  not  merely  an  examining  one, 
is  entirely  insufficient.  In  the  next  place,  the  Boards  of  Studies,  the 
Faculties,  and  the  now  members  of  the  governing  body,  would  represent, 
not  London,  but  all  England,  and  therefore  would  constitute  an  organi- 
zation entirely  different  fi'om  tliat  effective  organization  which  we  con- 
template, which  is  to  meet  often,  to  take  count  of  toacliing-matters 
in  London,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  tbo  dovclonment  of  uni- 
versity education  in  this  place.  We  therefore  are  obliged  to  reject 
these  proposals,  and  to  proceed,  without  any  feelings  of  hostility  and 
without  any  bitter  words  towards  the  University  of  London,  to  ask 
for  that  v/hich  we  consider  necessary  for  the  effective  carrying  on  of 
our  own  work. 


Let  us  keep  clearly  before  us  wliat  a  teacliing  university  really  is. 
We  need  not  go  farther  than  this  institution  to  see  it,  provided  only 
that  were  added  to  us  which  we  want — the  power  to  confer  Degrees. 
It  has  not  merely  to  provide  for — it  has  to  commend  to  its  students  the 
best  possible  teaching  under  the  best  teachers  obtainable  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  universit}'.  A  university  which  by  its  very  consti- 
tution is  inditierent  to  methods  of  teaching  and  does  not  care  how  a 
man  has  obtained  his  knowledge,  cannot  be  said  to  commend  to  its 
students  any  particular  methods  or  ways  of  obtaining  that  knowledge. 
It  rather  has  a  contrary  elFect.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  set  up  an  institution  which  shall  combine  a  mixture  of  two 
principles — the  principle  wliich  considers  Degrees  merely  as  the  marks 
of  a  liberal  education,  tested,  no  doubt,  by  an  examination,  but  cover- 
ing very  much  more  than  the  mere  showing  of  knowledge  in  exami- 
nation, and  the  other,  the  rival  system,  which,  giving  up  the  testing  of 
methods  of  education — giving  up  the  marking  of  a  regular  education 
as  beyond  its  scope — confines  itself  to  the  setting  of  a  mark  upon  per- 
formance in  the  answering  of  examination-papers. 

No,  gentlemen,  if  the  University  of  London  were  to  move  in  this 
direction,  it  would  spoil  its  own  thoroughly  good  and  honest  work  with- 
out doing  ours.  There  will  still  remain,  when  we  have  obtained  this 
Charter,  plenty  of  candidates  for  its  Degrees — plenty  of  work  for  it  to 
do — plenty  of  honour  to  those  who  obtain  them.  But  surely  there  is 
room  for  us  hj  the  side  of  it.  There  is  room  for  an  Institution  which 
shall  comprise  not  merely  this  College,  but  King's  College  and  the 
Medical  Schools  of  London,  and  which,  organizing  them  together  as  a 
Teaching  University,  shaU  give  us  that  which  we  want  for  the  efficiency 
of  our  work — an  institution  in  which  the  teaching  which  we  give  is 
duly  honoured — is  not  placed  in  an  inferior  position  beside  the  teachino- 
which  is  given  by  other  universities  and  in  other  university  colleges.  ° 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  a  Charter  to  confer  Degrees  upon  all  persons 
who  have  undergone  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  college  or  medical 
school  of  the  University  and  have  passed  the  required  examinations, 
shall  be  granted  to  a  suitable  governing  body,  upon  which  the  o-ov- 
eming  bodies  of  this  College  and  of  King's  College  shall  be  properly 
represented,  and  upon  which  the  teaching  staft"  not  merely  of  this 
College  and  of  King's  College,  but  also  of  the  other  Medical  Schools  of 
London  shall  have  their  representatives.  In  order  that  the  interests 
of  the  medical  profession  may  be  properl;^  considered— in  order  that 
we  may  not  seem  to  claim  that  which  it  is  by  no  means  our  inten- 
tion to  claim — an  unfair  position  for  om-  own  medical  schools,  we  ask 
an  alliance  with  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  official  representatives  of  the  medical  profession 
m  London,  m  order  that  by  their  means  that  representation  may  be 
secured  upon  the  governing  body  of  the  University.  It  is  obvious 
that  from  their  number  it  would  bo  difficidt  to  represent  directly 
the  separate  interests  of  eleven  medical  schools  upon  the  o^oyerninn- 
body  of  a  University;  but,  in  so  far  as  the  teachers  of  the  varioul 
schools  have  their  voice— and  tliat  voice,  I  can  assure  you,  wo  do  not 
intend  should  be  a  small  one,  in  the  councils  of  the  University— in  so 
far,  we  shall  consider  the  teachers  of  other  medical  schools  entitled  to 
rank  on  equal  terms  with  our  own. 

I  now  propose  to  deal  very  shortly  (for  I  have  occupied  your  time 
I  feel,  already  too  long)  with  two  or  three  objections  which  ai'o  made 
to  this  movement  of  oiu-s. 
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_  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  Degrees  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity having  been  kept,  as  we  all  know,  at  a  high  standard,  the  effect,  if 
not  the  object,  of  our  movement  is  to  lower  that  standard  ;  that  it  would 
be,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  and  we  certainly  do  not  wish  it,  to  pro- 
vide a  cheap  degree,  a  degree  which  shall  not  have  its  proper  value  for 
the  medical  profession  and  for  others.  Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
one  of  our  objects,  that  it  is  one  of  our  purposes,  that  degrees  should 
be  more  easily  obtained  than  they  are  at  present  by  London  medical 
students  and  others ;  but  I  may  remind  the  objector,  if  such  there  be 
in  this  company,  that  in  the  working  of  a  machine  there  are  two 
sources  of  hmdrance,  as  he  will  have  learnt  if  he  has  studied  mechanics, 
first,  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  secondly  the  friction ;  and  that  by 
greasing  the  wheels  we  secure,  indeed,  that  less  etf(n-t  shall  be  uselessly 
expended,  but  not  by  any  means  that  a  less  good  effect  should  be  pro- 
duced. There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  work  thrown  away  in  preparing 
for  the  best  of  examinations  under  the  best  of  all  possible  systems.  But 
in  preparing  for  an  examination  which  is  not  conducted  upon  the  best 
of  all  possible  systems,  there  is  work  thrown  away  which  need  not  be 
thrown  away.  If  we  can  save  you,  and  those  who  come  after  you, 
that  unnecessary  labour,  I  think  you  will  have  cause  to  thank  us. 

I  do  uotthink  you  will  have  cause  to  fear  that  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  degree  will  be  lowered.  It  may  be  that  by  removing  these 
accidental  evils,  we  shall  have  done  aU  that  is  necessary  to  appease  the 
just  complaint  of  the  profession.  If  it  be  not  so,  then,  spealring  for 
myself,  I  am  prepared  to  go  further  into  the  question.  I  say  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  inquire  how  far  the  complaint  of  the  medical 
profession,  which  we  cannot  ignore,  that  the  medical  degrees  of  the 
London  University  have  been  kept  at  a  higher  standard  than  is  neces- 
sary for  efficiency,  to  the  detriment  of  the  London  students  and  of  the 
London  medical  schools,  is  well  founded.  If  we  are  to  assume,  as  I 
sometimes  hear  claimed,  that  the  London  University  ordinary  degree 
is  equivalent,  not  to  an  ordinary  degree,  say  at  Edinburgh  or  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  to  a  degree  in  honours,  say  to  a  first  class  degree  in  honours 
at  those  Universities,  well,  then,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  thing,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  obtain  that  degree,  and  that 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  by  way  of  honour  for  the  University  that 
confers  it.  But  it  may  be  a  bad  thing  for  a  large  number  of  meritorious 
students  who  give  up  all  hope  of  labouring  for  a  university  degree 
because  it  is  entirely  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  thing 
for  those  gentlemen  who  run  away  to  Newcastle  in  order  to  get  a 
Newcastle  degree,  because  they  foresee  that  in  country  practice  they 
will  be  unfairly  handicapped  against  the  Newcastle  man. 

Do  not  let  us  make  a  fetish  of  degrees.  We  sliould  all  get  on  excel- 
lently well  if  degrees  were  abolished  to-morrow ;  but,  while  they  exist, 
a  wise  man  will  have  one  for  himself  if  he  can,  and  for  my  part,  I 
admit  that  the  desire  of  London  students  that  they  shall  have  oppor- 
tunities aftbrdod  them  for  obtaining  a  creditable  average  degree  without 
going  to  Newcastle  for  it,  appears  a  legitimate  claim  and  one  that 
deserves  respectful  consideration. 

The  second  objection  is  a  somewhat  rhetorical  way  of  enforcing  the 
first.  It  is  said  that  you  are  a  set  of  professors  at  University  College, 
and  you  want  to  "  brand  your  own  herrings,"  that  is  to  say,  as  I  under- 
stand the  joke,  that  the  defects  of  a  bad  system  of  teaching  are  to  be 
covered  over  by  the  free  use  of  a  government  stamp,  which  is  to  be 
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ut  upon  the  product  by  those  who  are  interested  in  concealing  their 
eficiencies. 

Now,  first  of  all,  this  accusation  is  a  mistake.  I  have  shown  at  the 
council-table,  I  have  had  occasion  to  argue  elsewhere,  that  if  there  be 
a  University  in  the  world  to  wliich  this  imputation  fairly  applies,  and  I 
do  not  say  that  it  does  fairly  apply  to  any,  it  is  the  University  of 
London.  It  is  in  the  system  of  the  University  of  London  that  a 
serious  danger  of  this  kiud  would  appear  to  exist  to  those  who  look  at 
it  from  outside.  I  do  not  question  that  there  may  be  internal  arrange- 
ments of  which  I  am  not  cognizant  which  obviate  the  danger.  It  exists 
in  the  system  of  examiners  who  are  without  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Studies,  each  of  those  examiners  in  his  own  way,  no  doubt,  engaged  in 
teaching,  each  of  them  almost  necessarily  from  time  to  time  examining 
his  own  pupils,  ready,  as  our  objectors  put  it  to  us,  to  brand  his  own 
herrings.  The  system  that  we  advocate  is  nothing  of  the  kiud.  It  is 
the  system  which  has  been  pursued,  which  is  found  to  exist,  in  every 
well-regulated  University  of  the  teaching  type  which  exists  in  England 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  that  examinations  sliall  be  conducted  jointly  by 
professors  and  external  examiners  working  under  a  Board  which  repre- 
sents, not  a  single  institution,  still  less  a  single  teacher,  but  the  interests 
of  rival  institutions ;  and  that  under  their  direction  degrees  sliall  be 
conferred  which  vdll,  indeed,  have  reference  to  the  teaching  that  is 
given,  but  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  depreciated,  as  though  they  lost 
their  value,  because  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  teaching  take 
part  in  the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examination. 

The  other  objection  is  one  which  affects  the  medical  side  of  the 
question  exclusively.  It  is  one  which  was  brought  to  my  notice  early 
in  this  movement  by  one  who  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be,  I  believe 
I  may  say,  the  leader  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  urged  that  to  constitute  a  new  University  in  London  such  as  we 
propose,  would  be  to  add  another  to  the  already  too  numerous  insti- 
tutions which  confer,  not  so  much  degrees,  as  qualifications  for  practice. 
We  have  recognized  the  force  of  this  objection  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  meet  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  contemplate  the  foundation 
of  a  University  which  shall  differ  from  the  other  Universities  in  this, 
that  the  graduates  of  our  University  only  shall  be  unable  to  practice. 
It  would  not  do  that  the  degrees  of  the  teaching  University  of  London 
should  be  the  only  degrees  in  England  upon  which  that  slur  could 
be  cast._  But  the  license  to  practice  is  not  what  we  have  in  con- 
templation, and  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  entangle  the 
question  with  any  consideration  of  this  kind.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 
Here  in  London  Ave  have  a  sufficiently  large  field,  among  those  who 
obtain  the  license  to  practice  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  upon  whom  to  confer  our  degrees.  The 
degrees  will  naturally  become,  through  that  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Colleges  which  we  seek,  an  additional  honour,  "a  final  school"  of  the 
same  curriculum  which  leads  at  present  to  the  qualification  they  confer. 
There  will  bo  no  interference  with  the  Royal  Colleges  in  their  prero- 
gative of  conferring  the  qualification  to  practice  ;  but  if  any  of  their 
qualified  practitioners  wants  a  degree,  he  will  come  to  the  Universitv 
upon  which  the  Royal  Colleges  tlicinselveswill  represent  the  profession' 
and  whore  they  will  have  their  full  voice  in  the  constitution  of  the 
regulations  for  giving  degrees ;  and  thus  a  degree  will  bo  afforded  to 
the  London  members  of  the  profession  upou  terms  which  will  have  been 


